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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Tnic  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these  Arrangements — soon  to  be 
followed  by  similar  sets  for  the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite 
in  wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to  which  they  have 
the  fullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the  pieces  are,  with  reference  to  modern 
taste,  they  would  fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full-score  edition  of  the 
Bach  Society  in  Leipsic  cannot  avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use, 
these  pieces  will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position  towards  the  origi- 
nals. A  pianoforte  arrangement,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly 
answer  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's  time  were  filled  by  the 
free  intervention  of  the  Organ  :  these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Bach's  figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit,  by  the 
insertion  of  complemental  parts,  each  having  an  individual  movement. 
Then  the  transfer  of  the  instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  arc  not  smoothed  out,  as  they  are  in  the  orchestra, 
by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and  the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently 
required  a  changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer,  sometimes 
a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony.  The  means  of  the  modern 
Pianoforte  technics  had  to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to 
reproduce  what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato  parts  or  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner  at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the 
voice  part  occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to  avoid  hard- 
nesses, which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces  of  a  church,  but  which  would 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the  piano.  This  has  induced 
me,  in  certain  passages,  to  let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts 
run  into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to  depart  from  the 
original  in  places  where  undoubtedly  it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of 
the  times  :  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the  last 
century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern  ears,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  shorter  forms,  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the 
•whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution  of  some  passages,  I 
have  added  expression  marks,  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  the  musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to  meet  various 
settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's  music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  compositions  leads  very 
frequently  in  practice — and  exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objec- 
tionable monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers  think  they  must 
deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of  tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organ  ;  and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  execution  only  shows,  that 
we  have  lost  the  understanding  of  the  polyphoncms  manner  of  expression, 
■which  gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  e.,  an  individual  expression,  and 
•whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the 
parts.  The  polyphonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of  the 
singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat  to  the  accompanying 
instruments,  and  now  and  then  even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it 
is  all-important  to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the  whole, 
wherein  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  determining  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  vocal  part  is  not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  maintain  the  most  vital  relation  to  the 
accompanying  instruments,  always  singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never 
finished  harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring  out  the 
harmonic  whole. 


It  is  the  Singer's,  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  musical  purport  of  the  whole  composition,  and  with  this 
comprehension  to  inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  must  not,  as  in  the  homopho- 
nous  style  of  later  times,  dominate  over  the  whole  ;  but  it  must  know  how- 
to  give  life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The  singer  must  also 
feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms  underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally 
treated  portions  of  the  song  part;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent  and 
right  emphasis  in  each  little  phrase,  thus  bringing  light  and  shade  into  the 
rendering,  which,  as  a  whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the 
text.  This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it  be  enunciated  clearly  ;  but  it  must 
be  declaimed  with  the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music ;  for'this,  it  has  been  truly  said,  with 
Bach  expounds  the  text:  -and  so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an 
intelligent  delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical  intentions  plain. 
Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such 
claims,  the  advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not  less  great. 
In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical  shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good 
delivery  of  the  text  will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate  the  right  emphasis  of 
musical  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  doubt,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose  whole  effort  is  directed 
to  the  brilliant  presentation  of  a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena, 
will  prove  in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims ;  but  this  is  one  more 
ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to  singers ;  by  earnest  study 
they  can  learn  infinitely  much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seemingly  sophisticated 
contrapuntal  forms.  This  perception  will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a 
live,  intense,  and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him  above 
that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which  thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce 
it  solidly  and  surely,  with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain,  to  follow  up  the 
same  intentions;  by  a  legato  rendering  to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single 
parts  or  voices,  both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  constant 
reference  to  one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  those  parts  to- 
gether, in  all  proper  places,  into  a  compact,  elastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone, 
for  a  foundation  for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte  accompaniment  in- 
volves the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal.  I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks, 
because  the  ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices  [Stimjnßih- 
rung~]  makes  it  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accompa- 
nist, when  and  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the  Pedal :  —  wide  positions 
of  the  chords  require  it  in  all  cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  any  improve- 
ments in  these  workings  over  of  Bach's  scores,  or  from  seeing  anything 
more  in  the  above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was  clearly  given 
in  the  works  themselves.  My  only  problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding 
form  best  suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers,  I  have  come  to 
this  work  with  the  greatest  piety,  and  I  may  conclude  here  with  the  wish, 
that  all,  who  shall  make  use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

ROBERT  FRANZ. 

Halle,  August,  1859. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


Tin:  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these  Arrangements — soon  to  be 
followed  by  similar  sets  for  the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite 
in  wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to  which  they  have 
the  fullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the  pieces  arc,  with  reference  to  modern 
taste,  they  would  fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full-score  edition  of  the 
Bach  Society  in  Leipsic  cannot  avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use, 
these  pieces  will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position  towards  the  origi- 
nals. A  pianoforte  arrangement,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly 
answer  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's  time  were  filled  by  the 
free  intervention  of  the.  Organ  :  these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Bach's  figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit,  by  the 
insertion  of  complcmcntal  parts,  each  having  an  individual  movement. 
Then  the  transfer  of  the  instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they  are  in  the  orchestra, 
by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and  the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently 
required  a  changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer,  sometimes 
a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony.  The  means  of  the  modern 
Pianoforte  technics  had  to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to 
reproduce  what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato  parts  or  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner  at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the 
voice  part  occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to  avoid  hard- 
nesses, which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces  of  a  church,  but  which  would 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the  piano.  This  has  induced 
me,  in  certain  passages,  to  let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts 
run  into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to  depart  from  the 
original  in  places  where  undoubtedly  it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of 
the  times :  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the  last 
century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern  ears,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  shorter  forms,  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution  of  some  passages,  I 
have  added  expression  marks,  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  the  musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to  meet  various 
settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's  music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  compositions  leads  very 
frequently  in  practice — and  exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objec- 
tionable monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers  think  they  must 
deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of  tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organ  ;  and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  execution  only  shows,  that 
we  have  lost  the  understanding  of  the  polyphonous  manner  of  expression, 
which  gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  e.,  an  individual  expression,  and 
whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the 
parts.  The  polyphonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of  the 
singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat  to  the  accompanying 
instruments,  and  now  and  then  even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it 
is  all-important  to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the  whole, 
wherein  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  determining  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  vocal  part  is  not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  maintain  the  most  vital  relation  to  the 
accompanying  instruments,  always  singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never 
finished  harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring  out  the 
harmonic  whole. 


It  is  the  Singer's  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  musical  purport  of  the  whole  composition,  and  with  this 
comprehension  to  inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  must  not,  as  in  the  homopho- 
nous  style  of  later  times,  dominate  over  the  whole  ;  but  it  must  know  how 
to  give  life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The  singer  must  also 
feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms  underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally 
treated  portions  of  the  song  part;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent  and 
right  emphasis  in  each  little  phrase,  thus  bringing  light  and  shade  into  the 
rendering,  which,  as  a  whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the 
text.  This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it  be  enunciated  clearly ;  but  it  must 
be  declaimed  with  the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music ;  for  this,  it  has  been  truly  said,  with 
Bach  expounds  the  text :  and  so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an 
intelligent  delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical  intentions  plain. 
Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such 
claims,  the  advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not  less  great. 
In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical  shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good 
delivery  of  the  text  will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate  the  right  emphasis  of 
musical  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  doubt,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose  whole  effort  is  directed 
to  the  brilliant  presentation  of  a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena, 
will  prove  in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims ;  but  this  is  one  more 
ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to  singers  ;  by  earnest  study 
they  can  learn  infinitely  much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seemingly  sophisticated 
contrapuntal  forms.  This  perception  will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a 
live,  intense,  and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him  above 
that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which  thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce 
it  solidly  and  surely,  with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain,  to  follow  up  the 
same  intentions ;  by  a  legato  rendering  to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single 
parts  or  voices,  both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  constant 
reference  to  one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  those  parts  to- 
gether, in  all  proper  places,  into  a  compact,  elastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone, 
for  a  foundation  for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte  accompaniment  in- 
volves the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal.  I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks, 
because  the  ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices  [Stiinmfiih- 
rung~]  makes  it  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accompa- 
nist, when  and  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the  Pedal :  —  wide  positions 
of  the  chords  require  it  in  all  cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  any  improve- 
ments in  these  workings  over  of  Bach's  scores,  or  from  seeing  anything 
more  in  the  above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was  clearly  given 
in  the  works  themselves.  My  only  problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding 
form  best  suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers,  I  have  come  to 
this  work  with  the  greatest  piety,  and  I  may  conclude  here  with  the  wish, 
that  all,  who  shall  make  use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

ROBERT  FRANZ. 

Halle,  August,  1859. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these  Arrangements — soon  to  be 
followed  by  similar  sets  for  the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite 
in  wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to  which  they  have 
the  fullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the  pieces  are,  with  reference  to  modern 
taste,  they  would  fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full-score  edition  of  the 
Bach  Society  in  Leipsic  cannot  avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use, 
these  pieces  will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position  towards  the  origi- 
nals. A  pianoforte  arrangement,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly 
answer  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's  time  were  filled  by  the 
free  intervention  of  the  Organ  :  these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Bach's  figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit,  by  the 
insertion  of  complemental  parts,  each  having  an  individual  movement. 
Then  the  transfer  of  the  instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they  are  in  the  orchestra, 
by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and  the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently 
required  a  changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer,  sometimes 
a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony.  The  means  of  the  modern 
Pianoforte  technics  had  to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to 
reproduce  what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato  parts  or  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner  at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the 
voice  part  occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to  avoid  hard- 
nesses, which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces  of  a  church,  but  which  would 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the  piano.  This  has  induced 
me,  in  certain  passages,  to  let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts 
run  into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to  depart  from  the 
original  in  places  where  undoubtedly  it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of 
the  times :  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the  last 
century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern  ears,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  shorter  forms,  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution  of  some  passages,  I 
have  added  expression  marks,  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  the  musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to  meet  various 
settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's  music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  compositions  leads  very 
frequently  in  practice — and  exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objec- 
tionable monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers  think  they  must 
deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of  tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organ  ;  and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  execution  only  shows,  that 
we  have  lost  the  understanding  of  the  polyphonous  manner  of  expression, 
which  gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  e.,  an  individual  expression,  and 
whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the 
parts.  The  polyphonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of  the 
singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat  to  the  accompanying 
instruments,  and  now  and  then  even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it 
is  all-important  to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the  whole, 
wherein  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  determining  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  vocal  part  is  not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  maintain  the  most  vital  relation  to  the 
accompanying  instruments,  always  singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never 
finished  harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring  out  the 
harmonic  whole. 


It  is  the  Singer's  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  musical  purport  of  the  whole  composition,  and  with  this 
comprehension  to  inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  must  not,  as  in  the  homopho- 
nous  style  of  later  times,  dominate  over  the  whole  ;  but  it  must  know  how 
to  give  life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The  singer  must  also 
feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms  underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally 
treated  portions  of  the  song  part;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent  and 
right  emphasis  in  each  little  phrase,  thus  bringing  light  and  shade  into  the 
rendering,  which,  as  a  whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the 
text.  This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it  be  enunciated  clearly  ;  but  it  must 
be  declaimed  with  the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music ;  for  this,  it  has  been  truly  said,  with 
Bach  expounds  the  text :  and  so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an 
intelligent  delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical  intentions  plain. 
Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such 
claims,  the  advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not  less  great. 
In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical  shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good 
delivery  of  the  text  will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate  the  right  emphasis  of 
musical  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  doubt,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose  whole  effort  is  directed 
to  the  brilliant  presentation  of  a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena, 
will  prove  in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims ;  but  this  is  one  more 
ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to  singers ;  by  earnest  study 
they  can  learn  infinitely  much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seemingly  sophisticated 
contrapuntal  forms.  This  perception  will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a 
live,  intense,  and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him  above 
that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which  thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce 
it  solidly  and  surely,  with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain,  to  follow  up  the 
same  intentions;  by  a  legato  rendering  to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single 
parts  or  voices,  both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  constant 
reference  to  one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  those  parts  to- 
gether, in  all  proper  places,  into  a  compact,  elastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone, 
for  a  foundation  for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte  accompaniment  in- 
volves the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal.  I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks, 
because  the  ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices  [Stimmfüh- 
rung'] makes  it  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accompa- 
nist, when  and  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the  Pedal :  —  wide  positions 
of  the  chords  require  it  in  all  cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  any  improve- 
ments in  these  tvorkings  over  of  Bach's  scores,  or  from  seeing  anything 
more  in  the  above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was  clearly  given 
in  the  works  themselves.  My  only  problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding 
form  best  suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers,  I  have  come  to 
this  work  with  the  greatest  piety,  and  I  may  conclude  here  with  the  wish, 
that  all,  who  shall  make  use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

B  O  B  E  11 T   F  R  A  X  Z  . 

Halle,  August,  1859. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


True  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these.  Arrangements — soon  to  be 
followed  by  similar  sets  for  the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite 
in  wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to  which  they  have 
the  fullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the  pieces  are,  with  reference  to  modern 
taste,  they  would  fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full-score  edition  of  the 
Bach  Society  in  Leipsic  cannot  avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use, 
these  pieces  will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position  towards  the  origi- 
nals. A  pianoforte  arrangement,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly 
answer  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's  time  were  filled  by  the 
free  intervention  of  the  Organ  :  these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Bach's  figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit,  by  the 
insertion  of  complemental  parts,  each  having  an  individual  movement. 
Then  the  transfer  of  the  instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they  are  in  the  orchestra, 
by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and  the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently 
required  a  changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer,  sometimes 
a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony.  The  means  of  the  modern 
Pianoforte  technics  had  to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to 
reproduce  what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato  parts  or  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner  at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the 
voice  part  occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to  avoid  hard- 
nesses, which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces  of  a  church,  but  which  would 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the  piano.  This  has  induced 
me,  in  certain  passages,  to  let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts 
run  into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to  depart  from  the 
original  in  places  where  undoubtedly  it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of 
the  times  :  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the  last 
century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern  ears,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  shorter  forms,  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution  of  some  passages,  I 
have  added  expression  marks,  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  the  musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to  meet  various 
settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's  music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  compositions  leads  very 
frequently  in  practice — and  exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objec- 
tionable monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers  think  they  must 
deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of  tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organ  ;  and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  execution  only  shows,  that 
■we  have  lost  the  understanding  of  the  polyphonous  manner  of  expression, 
•which  gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  e.,  an  individual  expression,  and 
whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the 
parts.  The  polyphonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of  the 
singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat  to  the  accompanying 
instruments,  and  now  and  then  even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it 
is  all-important  to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the  whole, 
wherein  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  determining  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  vocal  part  is  not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  maintain  the  most  vital  relation  to  the 
accompanying  instruments,  always  singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never 
finished  harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring  out  the 
harmonic  whole. 


It  is  the  Singer's  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  musical  purport  of  the  whole  composition,  and  with  this 
comprehension  to  inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  must  not,  as  in  the  homopho- 
nous  style  of  later  times,  dominate  over  the  whole ;  but  it  must  know  how 
to  give  life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The  singer  must  also 
feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms  underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally 
treated  portions  of  the  song  part ;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent  and 
right  emphasis  in  each  little  phrase,  thus  bringing  light  and  shade  into  the 
rendering,  which,  as  a  whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the 
text.  This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it  be  enunciated  clearly  ;  but  it  must 
be  declaimed  with  the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music ;  for  this,  it  has  been  truly  said,  with 
Bach  expounds  the  text :  and  so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an 
intelligent  delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical  intentions  plain. 
Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such 
claims,  the  advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not  less  great. 
In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical  shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good 
delivery  of  the  text  will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate  the  right  emphasis  of 
musical  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  doubt,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose  whole  effort  is  directed 
to  the  brilliant  presentation  of  a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena, 
will  prove  in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims ;  but  this  is  one  more 
ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to  singers ;  by  earnest  study 
they  can  learn  infinitely  much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seemingly  sophisticated 
contrapuntal  forms.  This  perception  will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a 
live,  intense,  and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him  above 
that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which  thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce 
it  solidly  and  surely,  with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain,  to  follow  up  the 
same  intentions ;  by  a  legato  rendering  to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single 
parts  or  voices,  both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  constant 
reference  to  one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  those  parts  to- 
gether, in  all  proper  places,  into  a  compact,  elastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone, 
for  a  foundation  for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte  accompaniment  in- 
volves the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal.  I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks, 
because  the  ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices  [Stimmfüh- 
rung'] makes  it  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accompa- 
nist, when  and  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the  Pedal :  —  wide  positions 
of  the  chords  require  it  in  all  cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  any  improve- 
ments in  these  workings  over  of  Bach's  scores,  or  from  seeing  anything 
more  in  the  above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was  clearly  given 
in  the  works  themselves.  My  only  problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding 
form  best  suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers,  I  have  come  to 
this  work  with  the  greatest  piety,  and  I  may  conclude  here  with  the  wish, 
that  all,  who  shall  make  use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

ROBERT  FRANZ. 

Halle,  August,  1859. 
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THE  HERALD  COMES,  BEHOLD! 

RECITATITE  AND  AIR. 

N?  5  OF  THE  ALTO  AIRS.  (Bach's  Works,  Vol.1,  Page  352. 
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INTBODUCTOBY  REMARKS. 


Tnrc  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these  Arrangements — soon  to  be 
followed  by  similar  sets  for  the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite 
in  wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to  which  they  have 
the  fullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the  pieces  are,  with  reference  to  modern 
taste,  they  would  fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full-score  edition  of  the 
Bach  Society  in  Leipsic  cannot  avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use, 
these  pieces  will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position  towards  the  origi- 
nals. A  pianoforte  arrangement,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly 
answer  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's  time  were  filled  by  the 
free  intervention  of  the  Organ  :  these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Bach's  figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit,  by  the 
insertion  of  complemental  parts,  each  having  an  individual  movement. 
Then  the  transfer  of  the  instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they  are  in  the  orchestra, 
by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and  the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently 
required  a  changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer,  sometimes 
a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony.  The  means  of  the  modern 
Pianoforte  technics  had  to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to 
reproduce  what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato  parts  or  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner  at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the 
voice  part  occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to  avoid  hard- 
nesses, which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces  of  a  church,  but  which  would 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the  piano.  This  has  induced 
me,  in  certain  passages,  to  let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts 
run  into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to  depart  from  the 
original  in  places  where  undoubtedly  it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of 
the  times  :  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the  last 
century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern  ears,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  shorter  forms,  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution  of  some  passages,  I 
have  added  expression  marks,  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  the  musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to  meet  various 
settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's  music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  compositions  leads  very 
frequently  in  practice — and  exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objec- 
tionable monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers  think  they  must 
deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of  tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organ  ;  and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  execution  only  shows,  that 
we  have  lost  the  understanding  of  the  polyphonous  manner  of  expression, 
which  gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  e.,  an  individual  expression,  and 
whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the 
parts.  The  polyphonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of  the 
singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat  to  the  accompanying 
instruments,  and  now  and  then  even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it 
is  all-important  to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the  whole, 
wherein  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  determining  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  vocal  part  is  not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  maintain  the  most  vital'  relation  to  the 
accompanying  instruments,  always  singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never 
finished  harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring  out  the 
harmonic  whole. 


It  is  the  Singer's  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  musical  purport  of  the  whole  composition,  and  with  this 
comprehension  to  inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  must  not,  as  in  the  homopho- 
nous  style  of  later  times,  dominate  over  the  whole  ;  but  it  must  know  how 
to  give  life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The  singer  must  also 
feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms  underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally 
treated  portions  of  the  song  part ;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent  and 
right  emphasis  in  each  little  phrase,  thus  bringing  light  and  shade  into  the 
rendering,  which,  as  a  whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the 
text.  This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it  be  enunciated  clearly ;  but  it  must 
be  declaimed  with  the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music ;  for  this,  it  has  been  truly  said,  with 
Bach  expounds  the  text:  and  so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an 
intelligent  delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical  intentions  plain. 
Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such 
claims,  the  advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not  less  great. 
In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical  shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good 
delivery  of  the  text  will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate  the  right  emphasis  of 
musical  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  doubt,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose  whole  effort  is  directed 
to  the  brilliant  presentation  of  a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena, 
will  prove  in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims ;  but  this  is  one  more 
ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to  singers ;  by  earnest  study 
they  can  learn  infinitely  much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seemingly  sophisticated 
contrapuntal  forms.  This  perception  will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a 
live,  intense,  and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him  above 
that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which  thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce 
it  solidly  and  surely,  with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain,  to  follow  up  the 
same  intentions;  by  a  legato  rendering  to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single 
parts  or  voices,  both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  constant 
reference  to  one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  those  parts  to- 
gether, in  all  proper  places,  into  a  compact,  elastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone, 
for  a  foundation  for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte  accompaniment  in- 
volves the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal.  I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks, 
because  the  ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices  [Stimmfüh- 
rung'] makes  it  .very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accompa- 
nist, when  and  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the  Pedal :  —  wide  positions 
of  the  chords  require  it  in  all  cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  any  improve- 
ments in  these  workings  over  of  Bach's  scores,  or  from  seeing  anything 
more  in  the  above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was  clearly  given 
in  the  works  themselves.  My  only  problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding 
form  best  suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers,  I  have  come  to 
this  work  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and  I  conclude  here  with  the  wish, 
that  all,  who  shall  make  use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

ROBERT  FRANZ. 

Halle,  August,  1859. 
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I  N  T  11 0  D  U  C  T  O  R  Y  REMARKS. 


Tiik  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these  Arrangements — soon  tobe 
followed  l>y  similar  sets  for  the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite 
in  wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to  whic  h  they  have 
the  lullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the  pieces  are,  with  reference  to  modern 
taste,  they  would  fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full-score  edition  of  the 
Bach  Society  in  Leipsic  cannot  avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use, 
these  pieces  will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position  towards  the  origi- 
nals. A  pianoforte  arrangement,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly 
answer  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's  time  were  filled  by  the 
free  intervention  of  the  Organ  :  these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Bach's  figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit,  by  the 
insertion  of  complemental  parts,  each  having  an  individual  movement. 
Then  the  transfer  of  the  instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they  are  in  the  orchestra, 
by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and  the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently 
required  a  changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer,  sometimes 
a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony.  The  means  of  the  modern 
Pianoforte  technics  had  to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to 
reproduce  what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato  parts  or  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner  at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the 
voice  part  occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to  avoid  hard- 
nesses, which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces  of  a  church,  but  which  would 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the  piano.  This  has  induced 
me,  in  certain  passages,  to  let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts 
run  into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to  depart  from  the 
original  in  places  where  undoubtedly  it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of 
the  times :  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the  last 
century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern  ears,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  shorter  forms,  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution  of  some  passages,  I 
have  added  expression  marks,  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  the  musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to  meet  various 
settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's  music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  compositions  leads  very 
frequently  in  practice — and  exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objec- 
tionable monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers  think  they  must 
deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of  tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organ  ;  and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  execution  only  shows,  that 
we  have  lost  the  understanding  of  the  polyphonous  manner  of  expression, 
which  gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  e.,  an  individual  expression,  and 
whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the 
parts.  The  polyphonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of  the 
singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat  to  the  accompanying 
instruments,  and  now  and  then  even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it 
is  all-important  to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the  whole, 
whercir.  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  determining  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  vocal  part  is  not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  maintain  the  most  vital  relation  to  the 
accompanying  instruments,  always  singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never 
finished  harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring  out  the 
harmonic  whole. 


It  is  the  Singer's  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  musical  purport  of  the  whole  composition,  and  with  this 
comprehension  to  inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  must  not,  as  in  the  homopho- 
nous  style  of  later  times,  dominate  over  the  whole  ;  but  it  must  know  how 
to  give  life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The  singer  must  also 
feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms  underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally 
treated  portions  of  the  song  part ;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent  and 
right  emphasis  in. each  little  phrase,  thus  bringing  light  and  shade  into  U13 
rendering,  which,  as  a  whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the 
text.  This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it  be  enunciated  clearly  ;  but  it  must 
be  declaimed  with  the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music ;  for  this,  it  has  been  truly  said,  with 
Bach  expounds  the  text:  and  so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an 
intelligent  delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical  intentions  plain. 
Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such 
claims,  the  advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not  less  great. 
In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical  shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good 
delivery  of  the  text  will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate  the  right  emphasis  of 
musical  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  uuadvisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  doubt,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose  whole  effort  is  directed 
to  the  brilliant  presentation  of  a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena, 
will  prove  in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims ;  but  this  is  one  more 
ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to  singers ;  by  earnest  study 
they  can  learn  infinitely  much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seemingly  sophisticated 
contrapuntal  forms.  This  perception  will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a 
live,  intense,  and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him  above 
that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which  thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce 
it  solidly  and  surely,  with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain,  to  follow  up  the 
same  intentions ;  by  a  legato  rendering  to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single 
parts  or  voices,  both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  constant 
reference  to  one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  those  parts  to- 
gether, in  all  proper  places,  into  a  compact,  elastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone, 
for  a  foundation  for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte  accompaniment  in- 
volves the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal.  I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks, 
because  the  ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices  [Stimmfüh- 
rung'] makes  it  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accompa-  « 
nist,  when  and  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the  Pedal :  —  wide  positions 
of  the  chords  require  it  in  all  cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  any  improve- 
ments in  these  workings  over  of  Bach's  scores,  or  from  seeing  anything 
more  in  the  above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was  clearly  given 
in  the  works  themselves.  My  only  problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding 
form  best  suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers,  I  have  come  to 
this  work  with  the  greatest  piety,  and  I  may  conclude  here  with  the  wish, 
that  all,  who  shall  make  use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

11 0  B  E 11 T  FRANZ. 

Halle,  August,  1859. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


TnE  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these  Arrangements — soon  to  be 
followed  by  similar  sets  for  the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite 
in  wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to  which  they  have 
the  fullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the  pieces  are,  with  reference  to  modern 
taste,  they  would  fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full-score  edition  of  the 
Bach  Society  in  Lcipsic  cannot  avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use, 
these  pieces  will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position  towards  the  origi- 
nals. A  pianoforte  arrangement,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly 
answer  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's  time  were  filled  by  the 
free  intervention  of  the  Organ  :  these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Bach's  figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit,  by  the 
insertion  of  complemental  parts,  each  having  an  individual  movement. 
Then  the  transfer  of  the  instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they  are  in  the  orchestra, 
by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and  the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently 
required  a  changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer,  sometimes 
a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony.  The  means  of  the  modern 
Pianoforte  technics  had  to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to 
reproduce  what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato  parts  or  to  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner  at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the 
voice  part  occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to  avoid  hard- 
nesses, which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces  of  a  church,  but  which  would 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the  piano.  This  has  induced 
me,  in  certain  passages,  to  let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts 
run  into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to  depart  from  the 
original  in  places  where  undoubtedly  it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of 
/  the  times  :  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the  last 
century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern  cars,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  shorter  forms,  injuring  rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution  of  some  passages,  I 
have  added  expression  marks,  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course 
of  the  musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to  meet  various 
settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's  music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  compositions  leads  very 
frequently  in  practice — and  exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objec- 
tionable monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers  think  they  must 
deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of  tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organ  ;  and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  execution  only  shows,  that 
■we  have  lost  the  understanding  of  the  polyphonous  manner  of  expression, 
which  gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  c.,  an  individual  expression,  and 
whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the 
parts.  The  polyphonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of  the 
singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat  to  the  accompanying 
instruments,  and  now  and  then  even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it 
is  all-important  to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the  whole, 
whereir  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  determining  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  vocal  part  is  not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses  ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  mamtain  the  most  vital  relation  to  the 
accompanying  instruments,  always  singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never 
finished  harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring  out  the 
harmonic  whole. 


It  is  the  Singer's  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  musical  purport  of  the  whole  composition,  and  with  this 
comprehension  to  inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  must  not,  as  in  the  homopho- 
nous  style  of  later  times,  dominate  over  the  whole  ;  but  it  must  know  how 
to  give  life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The  singer  must  also 
feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms  underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally 
treated  portions  of  the  song  part;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent  and 
right  emphasis  in  each  little,  phrase,  thus  bringing  light  and  shade  into  the 
rendering,  which,  as  a  whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the 
text.  This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it  be  enunciated  clearly  ;  but  it  must 
be  declaimed  with  the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music ;  for  this,  it  has  been  truly  said,  with 
Bach  expounds  the  text:  and  so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an 
intelligent  delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical  intentions  plain. 
Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such 
claims,  the  advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not  less  great. 
In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical  shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good 
delivery  of  the  text  will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate  the  right  emphasis  of 
musical  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  doubt,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose  whole  effort  is  directed 
to  the  brilliant  presentation  of  a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena, 
will  prove  in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims  ;  but  this  is  one  more 
ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to  singers ;  by  earnest  study 
they  can  learn  infinitely  much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seemingly  sophisticated 
contrapuntal  forms.  This  perception  will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a 
live,  intense,  and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him  above 
that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which  thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce 
it  solidly  and  surely,  with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain,  to  follow  up  the 
same  intentions;  by  a  legato  rendering  to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single 
parts  or  voices,  both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  constant 
reference  to  one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  those  parts  to- 
gether, in  all  proper  places,  into  a  compact,  clastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone, 
for  a  foundation  for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte  accompaniment  in- 
volves the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal.  I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks, 
because  the  ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices  [Stimmfüh- 
rung] makes  it  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs. 
It  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accompa- 
nist, when  and  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the  Pedal :  —  wide  positions 
of  the  chords  require  it  in  all  cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  any  improve- 
ments in  these  workings  over  of  Bach's  scores,  or  from  seeing  anything 
more  in  the  above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was  clearly  given 
in  the  works  themselves.  My  only  problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding 
form  best  suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers,  I  have  come  to 
this  work  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and  I  conclude  here  with  the  wish, 
that  all,  who  shall  make  use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

ROBERT  FRANZ. 

Halle,  August,  1859. 
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